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[North-west view of Salisbury Cathedral. } 
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CATHEDRAL OF SALISBURY. 

Tris is in some respects the most imposing structure 
among our English cathedrals. It is, in the first place, 
seen to great advantage, being, on three of its sides, 
uneneumbered by the juxta-position or close vicinity of 
any other buildings, and on the remaining or south side 
havieg only attached to it its own cloisters and chapter- 
house. Then the lofty spire which rises from its centre 
is an erection unequalled by any thing else of the same 
kind in England ; and cannot, on the first view at leust, 
be viewed shooting upwards and piercing the sky with- 
out the deepest emotions of wonder and admiration. 
The external aspect of the building generally, indeed, is 
noble and striking. Its interior, also, without possess- 
ing either the richness or grandeur of some of our other 
cathedrals, is in a high degree beautiful and impressive. 

The longer bar of the cross forming the structure, 
consists, as in other cathedrals, of a nave, with side 
aisles, a choir, and a lady chapel, taking its parts in 
order from west to east. The screen between the lady 
chapel and the choir was taken away when the choir 
was restored by Wyatt, which has produced a very bad 
effect. At the end of the lady chapel is a large painted 
window. Besides the greater transept, the cathedral is 
crossed farther to the east by another of smaller dimen- 
sions; and, on the opposite side, the north wall is also 
broken by a projection forming a porch, the architecture 
of which is of a very bold and majestic character. The 
facade of the west front forms nearly a square, and is, 
as usual, elaborately adorned by niches, statues, tracery, 
buttresses, and other varieties of decoration. Many of 
the statues-have evidently been destroyed by violence; 
the drapery of some that partly remain possesses a high 
degree of excellence. Over the central door is a large 
window, divided into three compartments, the middle 
one rising considerably beyond the height of the other 
two. The length of this front is 112 feet; but the 
line is extended for 217 feet farther to the south by the 
west wall of the square forming the cloisters, which, as 
already mentioned, is attached to the south wall of the 
cathedral. East from this square, and communicating 
with it by a passage, is the ehapter-house, an octagonal 
building of 58 feet in diameter, by 52 in height, round 
the interior of which are the remains of a border of 
curious paintings representing scripture subjects. The 
extreme length of the church externally is 474 feet, and 
that of the transept 230 feet. The height from the floor 
of the nave to the roof is 81 feet. But the glory of 
Salisbury Cathedral is its great central tower, with the 
sharp-pointed spire by which it is crowned. The entire 
height of this erection is 404 feet, being exactly twice 
that of the Monument in London. It is the highest 
building of stone in England, although the old spire 
of St. Paul's, which was burnt down in 1561, is said to 
have risen to the altitude of 520 feet. But that was of 
wood, The heicht of the present St. Paul's, reckoning 
from the floor of the chureh to the lantern, is only 
330 feet. The tower of Salisbury Cathedral up to the 
point at which the spire commences is adorned with pilas- 
ters, coluinns, pinnacles, and other decorations. The 
spire has been a subsequent erection. It is stated by 
Mr. Francis Price, in his work entitled ‘A Series of 
Observations on the Cathedral Church of Salisbury’ 
(1753), that, in order to enable the tower to sustain this 
additional weight, a hundred and twelve additional sup- 
ports, besides bandages of iron, had been introduced 
into it, several windows by which it was formerly per- 
forated having also been filled up, and the foundations 
considerably deepened and extended. The entire column 
in settling hasswerved somewhat to the south and west, 
the summit of the spire being 22 inches out of the per- 
pendicular, and the columns at the four angles of the 
tower in the cathedral are much warped; but it may 
be considered to be still, notwithstanding this, as secure 
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and nearly in as perfect a condition as when it was first 
erected. 

With the exception of the spire, this fine old cathedral 
is almost entirely the work of the 13th century. The 
episcopal see of Salisbury was originally fixed at Sher- 
bourne in Dorsetshire, from which it was only removed 
in the year 1072. Herman de Letharingia, the then 
bishop, began the building of a cathedral at Old Sarum, 
and dying in 1077, lefi the work to be carried on by his 
successor Osmund, by whom it was finished, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, in 1092. This church stood upon 
a rising ground, within the bounds of the castle which 
then existed at Sarum; and in no long time disputes 
respesting jurisdiction appear to have arisen between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities. It would seem to 
have been principally on this account that the desire 
began to be entertained by the bishop and his clergy of 
transferring the cathedral to some other place. A bull, 
accordingly, having been obtained from the Pope in 
1219 to sanction the design, a wooden chapel was in the 
first instance erected on the ground occupied by the 
present cathedral, being a low field lying about a mile 
to the south-east of the ancient church, at the confluence 
of the Avon and the Nadder, and then known by the 
name of the Merryfield. The bishop at this time was 
Herbert, or, as he is called by other authorities, Robert 
Poore. The foundation of the present cathedral was laid 
on the 28th of April, in the following year. Poore died in 
1229, but the building was carried on by his successors 
in the see, Robert Bingham, William de Yorke, and 
Giles de Bridport; by the last of whom it was brought 
to a close about the year 1260. The upper part of the 
tower and the spire, however, were added afterwards, 
and probably, as Mr. Britton thinks, in the time of 
Bishop Robert de Wyvile, who occupied the see trom 
1329 to 1375. Soon after the cathedral had been begun, 
and when the bishop, the clergy, and their tenantry, 
had built houses, and established themselves around it, 
Henry III. granted them a charter, declaring New Salis- 
bury (or Saresbury) a free city, and giving them leave 
to enclose it with competent walls and ditches, that it 
might be secure from the incursions of robbers, and all 
other hostile attacks. The power thus raised in oppo- 
sition to that of the neighbouring fortress, seems to have 
rapidly acquired the superiority over its rival ; for in the 
time of Bishop Wyvile, the castle and cathedral of Old 
Sarum were ordered by Edward III, to be entirely 
destroyed, and the stones to be employed in the aug- 
mentation and improvement of the new one. It was 
probably with some of these stones that the spire was 
built. Old Sarum, which was the capital of the west of 
England under the Saxons, a station of the Romans, 
and in all probability a British town before the arrival 
of these invaders, was from this time nearly deserted ; 
yet about a century ago it is said to have still contained 
ten or twelve inhabited houses. It is now wholly un- 
inhabited, and only a few bits of the wall remain. The 
trenches and earth-works around it, however, are of 
prodigious size, and unchanged; it is a fine specimen of 
an old encamped station, the plan of which is as perfect 
as if the works were standing. The Reform Bill, by 
depriving Old Sarum of its privilege of returning two 
members to parliament, took from it the last remaining 
sign of its ancient importance, 





BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 
Tue 24th of June is the anniversary of the battle of 
Bannockburn, and as such would well deserve to be set 
among the high tides in a calendar which should record 
the victories of freedom and the triumphs of right over 
might. The sudden death of the King of Scotland, 
Alexander III., by a fall from his horse in 1286, fol- 
lowed, as it was four years after, by that of his grand- 
daughter, the Maiden of Norway, to whom the crown 
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had descended, left that country exposed to all the 
evils of a disputed succession. ‘The line of William IL, 
called the Lion, was now extinct; and the heir to the 
throne was to be sought for among the descendants of 
his younger brother David, Earl of Huntingdon. Of 
these there were two, John Baliol, the grandson of the 
Farl’s eldest daughter, and Robert Bruce, the son of 
the secand, who both put forward their claims on dif- 
ferent grounds. At this time the English throne was 
occupied by the politic and ambitious Edward I., who, 
from the moment when he heard of the death of Alex- 
ander, seems to have set his heart on the project of 
annexing the dominions of the deceased king to his own. 

He was not long without a plausible excuse for inter- 
fering in Scottish affairs. ‘The two competitors for the 
crown, according to a custom common in that age, 
agreed to refer their claims to his arbitration. This was 
a golden opportunity for Edward. Inviting the states, 
or parliament of Scotland, to meet him at a place on 
the south side of the Tweed, he there astonished and 
confounded them by announcing his claim to be consi- 
dered as the superior and liege lord of that kingdom. 
A numerous army close at hand rendered resistance 
for the present impossible. Edward then nominated 
Baliol to occupy the vacant throne as his vassal. 

But this was but a step towards the consummation at 
which he aimed. He soon created a new pretence for 
making a still more undisguised attempt to take the 
sovereignty of Scotland into his own hands. We cannot 
relate at length the events which followed. The oppres- 
sions of the English government at length kindled a 
spirit of resistance in the conquered nation, which broke 
out into fierce and unquenchable insurrection. In a 
few moriths, roused and directed by the illustrious Sir 
William Wallace, the Scots chased the foreigners from 
their soil, and regained their independence; but Edward, 
overrunning the country with another mighty army, 
soon reduced them once more under the yoke. In 1305 
the heroic Wallace, being betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies, was carried to London, and there put to death; 
but it was not long before a new leader appeared to take 
the place of the murdered patriot. This was Robert 
Bruce, the grandson of -him who had been competitor 
for the crown with Baliol. Flying from the court of 
England, where he had hitherto resided, Bruce no 
sooner made liis appearance in Scotland than his friends 
in great numbers rallied around him,: and: he was 
crowned at Scone on the 27th of March, 1306. He 
might not, however, by this’ bold enterprise have suc- 
ceeded in delivering his country, but for.an event which 
soon after took place. While Edward was in the midst 
of his preparations to avenge this new rebellion, and had 
advanced as far as Carlisle on his way to the North, he 
was suddenly taken ill, and died there on the 7th of July, 
1307. Before he expired he charged his son, under the 
pain of incurring his paternal matediction, to carry his 
body with him into Scotland, and not to bury it until he 
had effected a complete conquest of that country. 

Edward II., however, was a very different character 
from his father. It was several years belore he thought 
of prosecuting the war which had thus been left upon 
his hands. His first expedition to Scotland was not 
undertaken till the end of the year 1310, and led to 
nothing. By the year 1314 Bruce had made himself 
entirely master of the country, with the exception of the 
castles of Dunbar, Berwick, and Stirling, which were 
still in the possession of English garrisons. The last 
of these fortresses was then accounted the most im- 
portant military stronghold in the kingdom. Having 
been besieged by Edward Bruce, the king’s brother, in 
the end of 1313, Philip de Moubray, the governor, had 
engaged to deliver it up if he should not be relieved by 
the 24th of June, the feast of St. John the Baptist, in 
the following year. If Edward therefore was not pre- 
pared to lose his last hold of Scotland, there was not 
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new a moment to be lost. It was in this pressing emer- 
gency that he at length determined to make a great 
effort for the recovery of his father’s conquests. 

When the news of Edward's reached 
Bruce, he too set himself to meet the crisis as one on the 
issue of which hung both his own fate and that of his 
country. With his utmost exertions, however, he could 
only assemble an army of about thirty-five thousand 
men. Edward meanwhile was ing with one of 
three times that number. In this state of things, the 
Scottish king drew up his forces on a field, then called 
the New Park, having the town of Stirling on his left 
and the brook (or burn) of Bannock on his right. 
Here he lay awaiting the enemy, when on the afternoon 
of Sunday the 23d of June, the immense mass of the 
English army was seen making its approach, 

The encounter commenced that evening. A party of 
eight hundred English horse, commanded by Sir Robert 
Clifford, having attempted to throw themselves into the 
castle, were attacked by Randolph Earl of Murray, the 
nephew of the Scottish king, and afier a sharp and 
somewhat protracted struggle, driven back with consider: 
able loss. While this aflair was going on, also, Bruce 
performed an exploit in the sight of both armies, admi- 
rably calculated to tell in favour of himself and his cause 
in that age. We allude to his encounter with the 
English knight, Sir Henry de Bohun, or Boune, who 
had attacked him, and whom with one stroke of his 
battle-axe he laid dead at his feet. 

After this the armies parted for the night.- But it was 
only to mix again in desperate conflict after the few hours 
of darkness had passed. We are not going to relate the 
course of the morrow’s fight, which has been often re- 
counted. ‘This was one of the last great battles fought 
without the aid of gunpowder. Neither the bowmen 
nor the heavy horse of the English were able to make 
any impression on the stout and active infantry of the 
Scots, armed with their battle-axes and spears. In the 
position so skilfully chosen by Bruce the multitude of 
Edward's forces only proved an encumbrance. Their 
confusion was increased by the cavalry falling into a 
number of pits which Bruce had caused to be dug in a 
morass that lay on his left, and in which he had placed 
sharp iron stakes covered over with sod. Finally, the 
trepidation into which they had been thrown became 
irretrievable, and was changed into a general rout; on 
the appearance ata short distance of what appeared to 
be another army coming up to assist Bruce, but which, 
was in fact merely an unarmed multitude whom he had 
instructed to present themselves in this manner, dis- 
playing banners with which he had provided them. 
Thirty thousand of the English are said to have been 
killed on the field and in the pursuit, among whom were 
two hundred knights and seven hundred esquires. 
One of those who fell was the young Earl of Gloucester, 
the King’s nephew. Edward himself with difficulty 
escaped, having rede hard before his pursuers for eighty 
miles till he gained the castle of Dunbar. Twenty-two 
barons and sixty knights fell alive into the hands of the 
Scots. The loss of the latter amounted to only a few 
hundreds, and scarcely comprised any person of dis- 
tinction. The booty taken was immense; the monk ot 
Malmesbary estimates it at two hundred thousand 
pounds. But the most important result of the battle of 
Bannockburn was the great national deliverance which it 
was the means of achieving. Now that Seotsmen and 
Englishmen are united into one people, both may regard 
the victory, viewed in reference to this one of its con- 
sequences, as their own. It would hardly have been 
less disastrous for England than it would have been for 
Scotland, if the latter country, by the issue of that day, 
had been bowed beneath the yoke of slavery, instead oa 
having burst, as she did, her temporary chains, and re- 
covered, never to be again torn from her, her ancient 
liberties and independence, 

2H 
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THE MOON.—No. 1. 





[Teleseopic appearance of the Moon. ] 


Tue first subject which will naturally strike our readers, 
is the wood-cut which precedes this article. It is a 
representation of the face of the full moon, as magnified 
in a telescope. The first question is, what do we mean 
by the face of the moon, which, being a round figure, 
would present various faces, according to the point from 
which it is seen. Nevertheless, the following is a correct 
statement of the appearances which our satellite presents 
when viewed through a telescope. 

The face presented by the moon to us is very nearly 
the same at all times. Sometimes, however, a little 
more of the western side is visible, sometimes a little more 
of the eastern; sometimes also there is a little change 
on the northern edge of the moon, sometimes on the 
southern. To these little changes, which resemble a 
slight motion to and fro like that of a pendulum, the 
name of libration has been given. 

Let us suppose, Istly, that the moon moves round the 
earth uniformly ; 2ndly, in the plane of the ecliptic, that is, 
that the sun, earth, and moon may be always correctly 
drawn on the paper, it never being necessary to place 
either of them above or below, and that the paper repre- 
sents the plane of the earth’s orbit, called the Ecliptic ; 
3rdly, that the moon itself moves round an axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the ecliptic in the course of a 
month; that is, that though the moon moves round an 





axis, no point which is above the ecliptic ever comes 
below it, in consequence of this motion. Al) these sup- 
positions are near the truth: if they were exactly true, and 
if the time of rotation of the moon were the same as that 
of its revolution round the earth, the moon would always 
present the same face, and there would be no libration. 
The little variations from these suppositions which actu - 
ally exist, will serve to explain the latter phenomenon. 

In the diagram of the next page, E is the position of 
a spectator on the earth, the diurnal motion of which is 
neglected for the present. The small circles represent the 
moon, or rather its equator, one hemisphere of the moon 
being above, and the other below, the paper. The course 
of the arrow represents the direction of the orbital motion 
round theearth. The axis of the moon is a perpendicular 
to the paper, drawn through the centre of the lunar 
equator. On the moon’s equator eight spots are marked 
out, by the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. The left-hand diagram 
represents the supposition that the moon does not move 
at all upon its axis, and that on the right-hand makes 
her always present exactly the same face towards the 
spectator. We shall now proceed to details. 

If the moon does not move at all upon her axis, and 
we take the position M, the face presented to the earth 
is 32187, 3 being the eastern, and 7 the western point 
When we come to the next position, following the arrows, 
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[Map of the Moon.] 


singe the moon has not moved round at all, the spot 3 
is still at the top of the figure, but 26 is now the boun- 
dary of the face presented to the earth, and 7, which 
before was only just visible, has advanced considerably 
towards the east, while 8 is in front of the spectator, 
instead of 1. Following the moon round the orbit, we 
see that every spot comes successively in front of the 


Fig. 1 
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spectator, who will, in the course of an orbital revolution, 
or sidereal month (a term to be hereafter explained), see 
all the parts of the moon’s equator in succession ; or at 
least would see them, if half the moon were always 
visible, or if it were always full moon. And hence, since 
the face 7s always the same, we conclude that the moon 
is not without motion on its axis, 
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We now come to explain the actual appearance observed, 
viz. that the moon dees always present the same face to the 
spectator. This is represented in fig. 2, where the spot 1 is 
always in ftont of the spectator, and 37 is always the boun- 
dary of the part of the equator presented to view. Hence, 
when the moon has moved from M to P through an eighth 
part of a revolution, the line 37 has also made the eighth 
part of a revolution, and with it the whole moon, round an 
axis perpendicular to the paper. This revolution is in 
the same direction as that of the orbital revolution ; for 
while M moves to P, the point 5 moves to the place 
occupied by 4 in the second position of fig. 1, where 
there is no revolution round the axis. The same thing 
is evident from the succeeding positions, whence we have 
the following proposition: that if the moon moves round 
the earth uniformly, the continual presentation of the 
same face to the earth proves that she revolves upon 
an axis in the same direction as that in which she moves 
round the earth and in the same time. 

The librations already described prove the errors of 
the preceding suppositions, and the smallness of the 
libration proves ae the smallness of those errors. The 
moon does not move uniformly round the earth, but 
varies her orbital velocity, and also her distance from the 
earth, the velocity being greatest where the distance is 
least, and vice versd. Let M be the point at which her 
distance from the earth is least, or her velocity greatest, 
and let her move uniformly round her axis in the month 
as before. She then moves round her axis too slow for 
the orbital velocity, that is, the lunar day would not 
be finished in the month ifthe present rate of orbital 
motion were kept up. The phenomena arising from this 
will be in kind (though much smaller in quantity) the 
same as those exhibited in fig. 1, in which there is no 
lunar day at all. That is, some of the western edge of 
the moon will be thrown into view which was not 
visible before, and this will continue until the slackening 
of the orbital motion has brought down the latter to the 
same as that of the moon on its axis. After this, and 
up to the point opposite to M, where the orbital rotation 
is least rapid, the motion round the axis is too quick for 
the orbital velocity, the western edge begins to disappear, 
and the eastern to be brought forward, and soon, This 
alternation is called the libration in longitude. Nextly, 
the axis of the moon is not exactly perpendicular to the 
plane of her orbit, being about one degree from the per- 
pendicular. This will produce an effect analogous to 
that observed in the earth from the sun, which is to us 
the cause of the change of seasons: during one-half the 
month, the north pole of the moon will be visible, and 
the south pole during the other. This change at the 
north and south dise is called the libration in latitude, 

Lastly, the spectator is not placed at E, the centre of 
the earth, but rolls round it by the diurnal motion of the 
earth. This will, in the course of the day, discover a 
little of the eastern and western edges in succession, 
which is called the divrnal libration. We shall resume 
the orbital motion in a future paper, and now proceed to 
say something of the chart of the moon. 

The first map of our satellite was given by Hevelius, 
in the year 1645. It was the result of three or four 
years observations. He at first intended to designate 
the different spots by the names of distinguished astro- 
nomers; but fearing the envy of those whom he miglit 
think proper to omit, he preferred using the names of 
places on the earth. His map accordingly presents 
various ancient names of places on our globe, disposed 
according to a fanciful resemblance which he imagined he 
had found. A large round spot not far from the centre 
represents Sicily: a chain of smaller spots in the interior 
of this is Mount Etna, and the island fills up the whole 
centre of the Mediterranean sea, while the Adriatic is a 
small bay, about half the size of Sicily, looking towards it, 
aud the Peloponnesus, turning round a corner, divides 
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the Ionian Islands from Mount Athos. This method of 
describing the situation of the spots was superseded ty 
that of Grimaldi and Riccioli, who preferred the fist 
idea which occurred to Hevelius, and from them it ls 
descended to us.. Riccioli, a strenuous opponent of tle 
doctrine of Copernicus, amused himself by placing that 
astronomer and his followers in situations indicative of 
the fate he predicted to their opinions. Copernicus and 
Galileo are placed in the part which he called the Sea 
of Storms, while Kepler is the capital of the Island of 
Winds. 

The plate at the head of this article is reduced from a 
beautiful engraving of the moon's surface, drawn by 
Charles Blunt, Esq., and published by Ackermann and 
Co. Our drawing has been made by Mr. Blunt him- 
self. It represents the full moon in a state of mean 
libration; that is, the greatest part which ever can be 
added to the eastern limb by the libration is just equal 
to the greatest part which, at other times, the western 
limb receives. ‘The lunar equator passes a little above 
the spots marked 26 and 27; 26 being on the western, 
and 27 on the eastern side. 

The following are the names given to the spots, as 
numbered on the wood-cut. A number preceded by * 
denotes a remarkable annular mountain, or elevated 
ring ; by t it is indicated that there is a mountain in the 
centre of the ring; § denotes a remarkable cavity, The 
letters are attached to the names given by Riccioli to 
remarkable regions, and relate to ideas which were 
formed of the state of these regions from their general 
appearance, for which we need hardly say there is no 
foundation. 


¢ 1 Pythagoras § 25 Ptolemy 
2 Endymion 26 Langrenus 
* 3 Plato 27 Grimaldus 
4 Aristotle A Sea of Fertility 
5 Hercules B Sea of Nectar 
6 Atlas C Sea of Tranquillity 
7 Heraclides Falsus *§ D Sea of Serenity 
8 Heraclides Verus E Lake of Dreams 
§ 9 Possidonius F Lake of Death 
* 10 Archimedes G Sea of Cold 
11 Cleomedes H_ Sea of Vapours 
12 Aristarchus I Bay of Tives 
13 Eratosthenes K Sea of Moisture 
§ 14 Copernicus M Sea of Storms 
15 Kepler N Sea of Showers 
16 Hevelius O Bay of Rainbows 
17 Schickardus P Bay of Dews 
*#p§ 18 Tycho Q Land of Hoar Frost 
19 Pitatus R Land of Drought 
20 Petavius S Lake of Fogs 
21 Fracastorius T Land of Hail 
§ 22 Bullialdus V Apennine Mountains 
# 23 Gassendus W Mont Blanc 
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The astronomical phenomena exhibited to the inha 
bitants of the moon, if such there be, are of a character 
very different from those of our satellite with regard to us. 
As nearly the same face is always presented to the earth, 
it follows, that nearly one half of the moon never sees 
the earth. Ofcourse the inhabitants of that half are too 
wise to believe travellers who come from the other hemi- 
sphere, and tell them of a large variegated ball always 
suspended over the heads of some, always on the right 
or left hand of others: and if they have as little mental 
light on the dark side of the moon as we had in Europe 
two hundred and fifty years ago, there is a vigorous 
inquisition armed with power sufficient to catch all 
believers in the earth, and make them recant. On the 
light side of the moon, there are of course Penny Maga- 
zines, which describe the astronomical appearances seen 
by spectators on the earth, speculate upon its quick 
rotation, nearly thirty days to one of the moon, and 
wonder whether the inhabitants are themselves aware of, 
or incommoded by, the rapid rate at which they turn, 
and whether they swim in the vapours which surround 
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their planet, or live upon them. The earth, when full, 
appears to an inhabitant of the moon thirteen times as 
large as the moon appears to us; that is, its diameter is 
about 3-§; times as large as our apparent lunar diameter. 
It is always on the same part of the heaven, when seen 
from the same part of the moon. At and about the spot 
marked I, the earth will be directly overhead: near the 
edges it will appear upon the horizon. The libration will 
cause a small oscillatory motion to and fro of the earth; 
not very perceptible at those parts which have the earth 
distant from their horizon, but which will, at some spots 
near the edge, make the earth alternately sink below 
and rise above the horizon. In consequence of the moon 
having no atmosphere, or but a very thin one, all celes- 
tial objects must be seen with very great distinctness, 

M. Quetelet, in his Astronomie Elémentaire, Paris, 
1826, a very good work, which ought to be translated, 
has the following remarks on the appearance of the 
earth at the moon, which we would rather quote than 
vouch for, though they may possibly be well founded. 

“ Our vast continents, our seas, even our forests are 
visible to them: they perceive the enormous piles of ice 
collected at the poles, and the girdle of vegetation which 
extends on both sides of the equator; as well as the 
clouds which float over our heads, and sometimes hide 
us from them. The burning of a town or forest could 
not escape them, and if they had good optical instru- 
ments, they could even see the building of a new town, 
or the sailing ofa fleet.” 

The lunar day, as we shall afterward see, is equivalent 
to our actual month of 294 days: though the rotation 
of the moon on her axis is performed in the sidereal 
month of 27 days 8 hours nearly. Hence the inhabitant 
of the moon sees the sun for 143 of our days together, 
which time is followed by a night of the same duration. 
Of course the existence of any animal like man is im- 
possible there, as well on this account as on that of the 
want of an atmosphere. 

The phases which the earth presents to the moon 
are similar in appearance to those which the moon pre- 
sents to the earth, but in a different order. Thus, when 
it is new moon at the earth, it is full earth at the moon ; 
and the contrary. When the moon is in her first 
quarter, the earth is in its third quarter, and so on; 
while half-moon at the earth is accompanied by half- 
earth at the moon. 


ON EMIGRATION TO GREECE. 
[From a Correspondent. ] 
“ Know’st thou the land where the citron blows, 
Where midst its dark foliage the gold orange glows ? 
Thither, thither, let us go.”—Gorrne. 
At the present moment, while emigration is taking place 
to a considerable extent, not only among the poorer 
classes, but even among persons who are not destitute 
of capital, it may perhaps not be unimportant to direct 
attention to a new field of enterprise, which upon ex- 
amination may be found to present many advantages, 
without requiring from those who embark in it so great 
a sacrifice of home comforts and the other enjoyments of 
life as is necessary in the case of emigration to those coun- 
tries which are now usually resorted to. 

The country alluded to is by name familiar to all, and 
the attention of Europe has for some years past been 
directed to the interesting spectacle it has presented. 
Greece once more takes her rank among nations ad- 
vancing in civilization; and those who are acquainted 
with the still unsubdued spirit, and with the many va- 
luable qualities discernible amid numerous faults in the 
character of the great mass of its inhabitants, have the 
most sanguine hopes of seeing them exhibit the rare 
example of a great people, after a fall from the highest 
distinction to almost perfect obscurity, casting off the 
shackles of tyranny, and re-entering upon the path to 
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their former eminence. The educated classes may also 
be expected to assist in promoting an object, which would 
materially tend to the improvement and instruction of a 
people to whose ancestors the civilized world is so greatly 
indebted. 

A short sketch of the present condition of Greece, as 
far as it relates to the subject under consideration, will 
best tend to the promotion of the object in view. The 
writer being but just returned from a sojourn of some 
months in that country, is able to communicate infor- 
mation partly derived from his own observation, and 
partly from the stetements of his Greek acquaintance. 
As his attention has been particularly directed to the 
agriculture of the country, he will first endeavour to 
make the existing state of that branch of industry, and 
all that at present influences it, sufficiently clear. 

Notwithstanding its mountainous character, Greece, 
shortly before the breaking out of the revolution, pro- 
duced more than sufficient corn for home consumption ; 
indeed several] shiploads were annually exported to Trieste, 
Venice, Ancona, and other ports of Italy. The soil of 
its plains and valleys is for the most part so fruitful, and 
the climate so favourable, that an abundant harvest can 
generally be depended upon. This flourishing state of 
things does not, however, any longer continue. On thie 
spot where formerly stood the cheerful village, gaily 
peeping forth from surrounding groups of olives, nothing 
now meets the eye but a blackened heap of ruins, or at 
most a few solitary huts constructed hastily with mud. 
Where the garden once exhibited its orange and lemon 
shrubs, and the loaded fig-tree,—where the vineyard 
exposed its clusters of grapes to the maturing sun,—where 
the corn, the maize, and the cotton plant grew and 
flourished, all is now bleak and barren—all one desolate 
waste overgrown with thorns and thistles. The labourers 
who once inhabited this peaceful spot have perished 
or languish in slavery. Here is then a call for new 
labourers to restore the former prosperity. The dimi- 
nished population of the country is by no means adequate 
to satisfy the demand. According to a recent (and it 
is the highest) computation, there are not more than 
nine hundred thousand inhabitants in the new king- 
dom, whereas before the revolution there existed from 
two to three millions; and even that is a small number 
compared to the population in ancient times. Nor is it 
the labourer alone that is required—knowledge and skill 
are also wanted. Even before the war the Greeks pos- 
sessed but a very limited acquaintance with the art of 
culture; and if the produce of the land was so abun- 
dant with their careless mode of tillage, what ‘may not 
be expected from the same soil, when we see applied to 
it the results of our more advanced agricultural know- 
ledge and experience, combined with the use of ma- 
chinery of which the Greek peasant knows not the 
existence. Their method of cultivation and the imple- 
ments they use may be described in a few words. ‘The 
plough is still as simple as in the earliest days of Greece 
—a small light instrument without wheels, drawn by a 
yoke of oxen, and penetrating but three or four inches 
below the surface of the soil. After being once ploughed 
the field is considered sufficiently prepared, and is im- 
mediately sown by hand. The use of the harrow is not 
known, on which account a large portion of the scat- 
tered seed falls a prey to birds, especially to a species of 
wood-pigeon which is common in the country. When 
ripe, the corn is cut with scythes, and the sheaves are 
carried immediately to a thrashing-floor in the middle of 
the field, to be trodden upon by horses and asses, which 
are driven round among them till the grain is separated 
from the ears, The same practice prevails in Italy, 
as represented in the wood-cut in the following page. 
The Straw supplies the place of hay, of which there is 
none, as fodder for the horses and cattle, and the grain is 
buried in holes in the ground, where it is well preserved. 
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[Ilorses treading out Corn.] 


to the little huts in many villages is built so exceedingly 
low, that light and a free circulation of air are in a great 
measure impeded by it. This he has been assured by 
the people was purposely done in order that the Turks 
who might chance to stop in the village might not be 
able to bring their horses into the cottages. Their dread 


One of the most favourable spots for a first experiment 
would, it is thought, be the island of Eubeea, particularly 
the northern division. This country, in an agricultural 
point of view, possesses in many respects a greater degree 
of similarity to England than most other parts of Greece. 
There is an extensive cultivation of corn and maize ;— 
indeed, Eubeea, as is well known, was in ancient times 
considered the granary of Attica ; and it is not so defi- 
cient as many other parts in water, without which, during 
the warm summer of that climate, our farmer would 
find many of his improvements impracticable. Another 
chief reason of preference is the more settled state of the 
island ; order has never been so entirely subverted there 
as in the Peloponnesus and other parts of the continent, 
where disputes; besides, are likely to be frequent before 
the rightful owner of the land can establish his claim. 
Eubea’ suffered but little from the actual presence of 
war and from these commotions connected with a sudden 
change .of . masters; -for after a short and ineffectual 
struggle to regain his liberty the peasant returned to 
his home and former occupations, and resigned once 
more to. the Turkish yoke. Thus the proprietors never 
having lost. pessession of their estates, the Greek or 
stranger who by purchase has since become a holder 
of land.is not: liable;to have his right disputed, and is 
consequently more ready to receive the new settler and 
afford him a secure’asylum. ‘This is an important consi- 
deration. At the same time let it not be supposed that, 
because there has latterly been less disturbance and 
change in this country, there is less opening for emigrants, 
or a less urgent call for good workmen. The appearance 
of the island is scarcely more cheering than that of the 
other parts of the continent which have been described as 
the seat of war. The inhabitants have groaned under a 
long-continued system of oppression, beneath the weight 
of which their numbers have gradually diminished. The 
conduct of their Turkish masters was such as to discou- 
rage every advance and improvement. An appearance of 
wealth and prosperity was sure to draw down a pro- 
portionate direct or indirect increase of taxation. If, for 
instance, the peasant employed the profits of his labour 
to erect a more commodious dwelling, or to purchase 
articles of comfort for himself or his family, the conse- 
quence was that his master on his next visit to the village 
with a numerous suite of attendants, or any Turk of rank 
travelling through the country, would single out this 
abode from the surrounding ones as his resting place. 
Here he would perhaps remain many days, or even 
weeks, and during this time it would be the duty of his 
humble vassal to furnish him, his attendants, and horses 
with every necessary of life without receiving the least 
remuneration, The writer observed that the entrance 





of these visits is still extreme. While travelling with a 
few friends through the country the writer has often 
been amused by the panic occasioned in a village by 
the approach of himself and his party. Doors and. win- 
dows were closed and barred, and on their entrance 
they found the village apparently deserted. On_one 
occasion, when the travellers directed their course to the 
house of the priest, the poor man being at some. distance 
from his dwelling, and not having time to fortify himself, 
fairly took to his heels, and concealed himself in the woods. 
Oppression, such as they have endured, has made these 
people at once cunning and listless. To deceive and 
defraud a Turk of his just share of harvest was not 
considered a crime, cunning being the only weapon left 
the poor cultivator to use. His hopelessness of improv- 
ing his condition, combined with his-ignorance, induced 
an apathy which appeared. or really became stupidity. 
Such were no doubt the original causes of a character 
which has since been almost engrafted into his nature. 
Still there are germs of Greek spirit_beneath. .A desire 
of infurmation, a wish to distinguish himself, are quali- 
ties which, it is to be hoped, will lead him to imitate a 
better example, when the effort is no longer attended 
with injury to himself. It is in this respect especially 
that the introduction into the country of well-disposed 
foreigners, although at first it may be regarded with 
jealousy, will eventually be of material benefit. 
[To be concluded in No, 79.] 


MILTON’S SONNET ON HIS BLINDNESS. 
Wuen I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest he, returning, chide : 

% Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?” 

I fondly ask: but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

bs pass o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 
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